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The Beginning 
Basics 


A script is a verbal plan for a story. A storyboard is a plan for the 
visualization of that story. A storyboard is the inspirational heart, 
mind, and soul of a movie. Hitchcock knew this and is rumored to 
have said that once the storyboarding was completed, the movie 
was 95 percent done and the rest was execution.! 


We have all seen storyboards; everyday in the newspapers there 
are lots of three- or four-panel storyboards showing short, usu- 
ally funny, stories. The first panel sets up the situation, the second 
panel turns it, and finally in the third panel there is the payoff, and 
we laugh. Yes, the comics’ pages of the newspapers are all little 
storyboards. Some of the best storytelling drawings that you will find 
are in the cartoons of The New Yorker magazine. It is well 

worth the effort to study these cartoons to see 
how economically they arrive at their 
goal: making the audience feel good. 


History and Function of 
Storyboards 


The Disney method of storyboarding evolved based on the 
needs of the filmmakers. There are hundreds or thousands 
of drawings created in the making of a feature-length 
film. Tracking them makes for an organizational night- 
mare, particularly when each scene can involve 
changes upon changes. Disney’s artists originally 
would lay individual panels out on the floor 


and point to the drawings as the composer played the music. 
Eventually, they got the idea to pin them up on the wall on large 
sheets of cork. This provided a great way to view them and allow 
an easy way to incorporate changes. It also created an occupa- 
tional hazard. I can’t recall how many times my fingers have been 
punctured by pushpins while repining storyboards. 


Donald Graham, a Disney drawing teacher, described this 
flexibility: 


Any drawing can be moved to a new position on the board, 
or eliminated, or replaced. The board of drawings is in a 
state of flux. Nothing is fixed; nothing is unchangeable. 
One drawing, because of its position on the board, may 
suggest a gag or a piece of business which can be added. 
Whole sections can be interchanged ... a new film function 
of the board becomes apparent: pre-film cutting. Close- 
ups can be planned against medium shots, long scenes 
against short ones. Unnecessary animation is automati- 
cally ruled out, and tremendous economies result.2 


Cartoonist and storyboard artist Alex Toth offers an alternate 
history. He suggests that the pioneering, animator, and cartoonist 
Winsor McCay created the storyboard. He postulates that he must 
have in order to have gotten the job done on his movies like Gertie 
the Dinosaur.’ 


Toth describes the function of storyboards: 
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Alfred Hitchcock, Delmar Daves, doted on their use to solve all or most 
continuity problems up front, on paper, in a storyboard. “If it won't 
work there, it won't work on film” was, | believe, Hitchcock’s quote! He 
boarded every film he directed, to order. Still, he was in the minority. 
Be it small-budgeted “10-day wonder” or mega-million-dollar epic, it is 
expedient, on all counts, to board the continuity—since it is where type- 
written script meets “picture” for the first time—and, given a seasoned 
and savvy pro storyboard artist to interpret that script, is where that 
script is wrung-out, test-flown, til it cracks/breaks or flies beautifully 
on its first, maiden flight—right into production’s hangar!“ 


Various Types of Storyboards 


Each medium has evolved its own version of what is included in storyboards 
based on the artistic and financial needs. In animation every aspect of each 
scene has to be designed and created. Storyboards for animation have to pro- 
vide a clear depiction of the acting for the film. In live action the storyboards do 
not need to depict the characters’ emotions because the actors themselves pro- 
vide the emotions. In live action we want to give the actors freedom to explore in 
their performances. The actors are not going to follow a storyboard. It is a visual 
guide for the director. 


Cinematography and blocking accomplishes for live action what the layout 
department does for animated films. Camera lenses have to be chosen and cam- 
era placement and movement has to be choreographed to work in time with the 
movements of the actors. Actors have to hit their marks on cue for a scene to 
work. Storyboards for a live-action scene could be as simple as an overhead dia- 
gram or map of the action. 


Live television shows are often edited from a choice of three possible cameras 
so storyboards aren't necessary. They are usually shot on small sets. The same 
kind of visual thinking is still necessary though. 


Television animation due to tight deadlines and even tighter budgets must 
be tightly composed. The characters must be on model, with the layouts estab- 
lished and all the continuity worked out. Continuity refers to the seamless flow 
from one shot to the next. 


Story reels are essential for the construction of an animated film. They are the 
emotional road map for the film. 


Another use for storyboards is that of special effects. Often these shots will be 
live action with computer-generated special effects composited together. The 
storyboard is the bridge that allows the tight synchronization involved in creat- 
ing live-action actors interacting with virtual monsters, supernatural forces, or 
moving through complex architectural spaces. 


Production Process 


Step one is preparation. But, before that, you need to have a story. Storyboard 
artists can work from scripts or very loose treatments. If a storyboard is a plan 
for the film, then a treatment is a plan for the script. The first thing a story- 
board artist needs after he or she has a story to work with is inspiring images. 
It is kind of like food for the brain. Images feed our minds. Where do you find 
images? They could be found anywhere. Make a list of the kinds of things you 
need. This could include types of characters, costumes, architectural styles, 
landscapes, and props. It could also cover color and lighting schemes or 
composition ideas. 


Go to the library or surf the Web. Have a plan because it is very easy to get lost 
on the Internet highway. The signs on the Internet aren't well marked so make 
sure you bring your shopping list of what visuals you need. I am sure along the 
way you will find plenty of links offering a serendipity of surprises that generate 
new ideas to enhance your project. 


Cut out magazine pictures or shoot your own references with a digital camera. 
You should build your own reference library of images that you can go to when 
you need inspiration. And of course, watch lots of movies. 


After you have collected images that inspire you, the fun begins. Visual devel- 
opment is the creation of the look of the world of your movie. 


In designing characters, physical appearances tell a lot about what people 
are like. The goal is to create a fresh version of stereotypes. Stereotypes allow the 
viewer to quickly understand the type of character that we are dealing with. That 
is why they are useful. Problems arise in real life when we try and judge real peo- 
ple as if they are stereotypes. Problems arise in movies with stereotypes because 
they are predictable and thus boring. In the film Cat Balou the infamous hired 
gunslinger breaks the stereotype by showing up as a washed-out drunk. Cat 
Balou herself is a breaking of a stereotype—she is a female outlaw. Blade Runner 
creates a novel version of a futuristic city bathed in neon and fog. 


The visual look of a film is under the domain of the art director and produc- 
tion designer, however, the storyboard artist can often be the first one to enter 
and explore the world. 


The Beat Board 


Before the actual storyboarding begins, artists create a beat board. These are a 
series of single drawings that each represents a scene of the movie. The drawings 
tella more complex story in a single picture much like a children’s book illustration. 
The beat board serves as a guide for the director to pitch the story to executives, 
financial investors, and the crew. 
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Example beatboard. 


Storyboarding Overview 


Read the script and analyze the key dramatic storytelling beats. You want to find 
the shape of the material, just like our three-panel comic strips. Where do you 
want to start the action? Where does the action turn to a new direction? What is 
the payoff for the action? What is going to capture the interest of your audience? 


You need to develop appealing characters with unique personalities. How 
would they perform the actions? Make sure they are expressive. Figure out whose 
point of view to use to present the material. Try to discover the compelling theme 
within the story. This is ultimately the reason that viewers want to watch. 


Storyboards are used to plan many aspects of movies. At this early stage 
strict continuity is not crucial, the story is. A refinement pass can be used to 
map screen geography and plan cinematography, camera angles, and blocking. 
Storyboards help plan complex action sequences with moving cameras. Explore 
and experiment because it is cheaper to try out ideas on paper before animation 
or live-action shooting begins. Storyboards are always a work in progress. Don't 
be afraid to throw drawings away. 


A final note: Number your drawings! 


Story Reels 

A story reel is a version of the completed storyboards combined with voices and 
temporary music. It gives a great idea of how the movie is playing at a very early 
stage. It allows for fine-tuning the progress of the movie, at a point when changes 
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can still be made. It is a template of the finished movie set to the actual time. 
Story reels need to have much more reliance on continuity, including entrances 
and exits of characters into the frame. This will require extra storyboard draw- 
ings to be added to create a smooth flow of images. Story reels are a great way to 
spot and solve story problems. When the story reel plays well, the film can only 
get better. 


The Refinement Process 


The refinement process is where ideas in the reels need to be clarified for the 
audience to understand. The story reel allows us to see all of the pieces in 
context. Ideas may be reordered to find the best way to present a gag or build 
suspense. Parts that slow the story down should be edited out. All writing is 
rewriting and this applies to storyboarding. 


Pitching 
Once the storyboards are completed, then comes the fun of pitching them. This 


was a big surprise to me. When I first started storyboarding, I thought all that I 
had to do was draw pictures. Boy, was I wrong. 


Pitching is the process of showing someone your storyboards whereby you 
perform the dialogue and briefly describe the action as you sequentially point to 
the drawings. It should be performed in real time, that is, the pitch should take 
as long as the sequence will take. When completed the director and producer 
should have a very good sense of how the sequence will appear to the audience. 


When I teach how to pitch to my storyboard class, I pitch a sequence and 
do everything that I can wrong. Then I ask my students what I did wrong. This 
makes them think and it demonstrates that if you make these kinds of errors you 
will lose your audience. They won't be able to follow the story. Since I can't do a 
terrible pitch for the reader, I will demonstrate with a series of drawings. 


First of all you have to rehearse beforehand. You must know the story you are 
pitching inside and out. You don't want to have to think about what happens next. 


Directing the Story 


That is what the audience will want to know and you better have the answers 
for them. 


Don't hide the drawings with your body. The audience has to see the drawings 
in order to follow the story. 


Tell your story simply and clearly with passion to keep the pitch dramatic. 
Don't apologize for any imperfections. Storyboards are an intermediate step 
where changes can be made. You need to believe in the story and project that 
excitement. Make eye contact with your audience. You need to engage them in 
the story. During the pitch you are the storyteller and you set the pace. 


Don't explain the camera work. The drawings show that implicitly. The script 
doesn't contain details about camera moves it simply tells the story, so should you. 


Be passionate about your story but don't overdo it. 


Now, let's return to see how Scheherazade is faring with pitching her story to 
the sultan. Will he fall for her story of Dumb Love? 


Pitch your story in real time. Don't drag it out unnecessarily. 


de looks at the drawing. 


Dunaza 


sister. 


de holds up the drawing for her 


Scheheraza 
SULTAN: “I can't see it.” 


The sultan approaches. SULTAN: “What is that?” 


How light it is. 


de looks at the drawing and sees 


She gives it to her sister. 


Make sure that you draw BOLD. Use a grease pencil, marker, or 2B pencil. 
Don't use a hard pencil. Drawings should read from across the room. And num- 
ber your drawings. 


The Gong Show 


In some ways Scheherazade had it easy. She didn't have to pitch her ideas at a 
Gong Show. 


Around 1990 Walt Disney Feature Animation introduced their infamous Gong 
Show. This was an internal forum where employees could pitch their ideas for 
new animated feature ideas to the executives. When I learned about this I signed 
on immediately. I thought that this was an amazing opportunity that didn’t hap- 
pen everyday. 

Unfortunately, I didn't have any ideas yet, so I worked at coming up with 
ideas. I created a few concepts, designed a poster to promote each of them, and 
went off to the Gong Show. It was a big conference room. I sat nervously waiting. 
All of the participants waited on pins and needles. Finally, the executives entered 
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The charcoal makes a bold line. The image takes shape. 


and I found myself sitting across from Michael Eisner, Jeffery Katzenberg, Peter 
Schneider, and Roy Disney. I was nervous before, now I was terrified. To this 
point in my career I hadn't had much experience at pitching. 
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This drawing says it all. I did make it through my first Gong Show and lived 
to tell you about it. Learn to ignore the fear, terror, and anxiety, and relentlessly 
pursue your vision. Learn to create opportunities. Remember if you fail in your 
story, you don't risk death. 


How to Tell a Story with Pictures 


Tell the story in a “sequence of juxtaposed images.” The most important thing to 
remember when storyboarding is to make sure your sequence of images is tell- 
ing the same story that you think you are telling. It is all too easy to assume that 
they are doing so, but you need to pitch the story to people and then see if they 
got the same story and the message you intended. 


Three Little Pigs has a simple repetitive structure that even children learn how 
to tell easily. It begins, “Once upon a time, there were three little pigs. ...” 


Our picture says, “Here are three pigs." Already we 
have a small problem. These pigs could be little or 
gigantic. We don't have a frame of reference. 


Here is one idea. Here the drawing shows the pigs 
are looking at a picture of the wolf. However, since 
we can't see their faces, we don't know they are 


Compared to the tree we can see that we have 
three “little” pigs. Size is always a comparison 
between things. 


Here is an alternate approach. You can't literally 
show what is in a character's mind. This is a comic 
strip device. It is kind of a cheat. Search until you 


afraid. In this drawing their body language doesn't find just the right image that conveys the story. 


suggest fear, maybe more curiosity. 


If this image was shown at the end of the story, we 
could assume it was the wolf’s grave. Their smiles 
contextually reinforce the idea that it is the wolf’s 
grave. Maybe a small statue of the wolf on top of 
the tombstone would reinforce the idea that it is 
the wolf’s grave. 


Keep searching till you find the right image for your 
particular story needs. 


Drawings are interesting when they ask questions 
embedded within the image. In other words, when 
you look at them you want to know more. This is 
the essence of storyboarding—images that raise 
questions and leave you wanting to know more. You 
want to know what made the tracks or who the 


pigs are mourning. 


Here we have the wolf and the three pigs. But we 
have introduced a new problem. There is nothing 
happening. How do we show the pigs are afraid of 
the wolf? 


<= 
At this point we don’t even know that the tracks 
come from the wolf. It could be any large animal, 
but it shows the pigs are scared by what they see. 
We know that the Three Little Pigs story contains 
a wolf and not other large animals. So the context 


suggests that the prints were made by the wolf. 
Context indirectly conveys a lot of information. 


Since she can no longer keep the pigs, their mother 
sends them out into the world to make their 
fortunes and warns them about the craftiness 

of the wolf. This is the theme of the story: Act 
wisely and carefully. This image is exactly what we 
don’t want to do—show a “talking head.” We want 
to demonstrate the theme by the action of the 
story, not having someone tell it to us. 


This image says, “A wolf is chasing three scared 
pigs.” But since this happens later in the story, we 
don’t want to show the wolf yet. How do we show 
the pigs afraid of the wolf without showing the 
wolf? 


Here is a totally different approach. This says 
that the pigs are mourning someone. They seem 
sad rather than scared. This time, the context 
suggests that they are mourning another 
pig—maybe a family member. We might have gone 
too far afield with this approach. 
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Showing the mother teaching the pigs is about as 
interesting as going to school. If we have to show 
it in a way something like this image, we need to 
find ways to make it interesting. 
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How do we make it interesting? One way to do this Little details such as body language, gestures, and Let's move our story along. The three pigs leave Okay, they are leaving home. Wait, how do we know 


is to give the pigs personalities. We could have props suggest their character traits. Maybe they home to go out into the world. We will follow their that? They could just be going for a hike. We have 
two of the pigs act like class clowns, and they play different musical instruments. Perhaps the journey. But we better make sure that something to show their home. That is better, but this could 
make fun of the third pig playing the part of the teacher's pet pig dances ballet. It is allup to your happens or our audience will lose interest. Let's be any house. How do we show it is the pig’s house? 
teacher's pet. Watching their antics makes the imagination. Be aware that their personalities begin. 

image interesting while the mother conveys her have to fit in the context of the story. Maybe the 

thematic information. There are many ways to tell ballet dancing pig is a little too out there for this 

your story. story. 


Yes, this is the pig’s house. But, we want to show Okay, now we have our opening shot. This is a But that is a mouthful. When we speak we canonly The way we tell a story with pictures is to break 
it with images, not rely on words. We could show storytelling image that clearly shows three little say one word at a time. Our image says four things it down into a series of images that each show 
their mother waving good-bye. pigs leaving home, and who are afraid of a wolf. Will at once: There are three little pigs, they are leaving one thing at a time, just like when we speak in 
the three little pigs be able to survive the wolf? home, they are afraid, and there are scary animal sentences. One idea comes after another. 
tracks. 


\: \' 


There is a problem with the order of the images. Let’s try again. We add this insert shot. This works better. The pigs are afraid because of 
In this image the pigs are afraid. But we haven't seeing the wolf’s tracks. We generally show the 
shown what they are afraid of—the wolf tracks! cause before the effect. 
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Let's try one more rearrangement. By adding the insert shot of the mother waving 
good-bye we can cut back to see the pigs are 
now out on the road. This creates a better flow 


between the images. 


Let’s add one more shot. A reaction shot. The 
mother pig is sad that the pigs are leaving home. 
This shot shows how she feels. 


Any time we do not see the linear flow of time 
because it is interrupted by another shot, we can 
assume more time has passed. We don't have to 
show all of that walking. 


Let’s insert a bit of personality to show their 
characters, before the pigs see the wolf tracks. 


The two pigs clown around making the other pig 
angry. In addition to adding something fun to 
watch we have reinforced the theme of our story 
by showing the different attitudes of our pigs. 


We can contrast the threat with a joke. The 
serious pig is so busy shushing the other two that 
he trips. The other pigs laugh. 


They laugh until they see what he has tripped 
over... 


In addition, by having the serious pig remind 
the others that there may be a wolf around, we 
have also subtly reminded the audience of this 
potential threat. This is how we foreshadow 
events to come. 


The pig is stepping into trouble. 


Wolf tracks! 


Our serious pig tries to persuade the other two of 
the danger. 
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Directing the Story 


They laugh it off. We are now more concerned for 
the two playful pigs because we know the threat 
is real and they are ignoring it. The comedy has 
taken the pigs off guard. Contrast between 
comedy and horror makes the story sharper. It is 
scarier because we were lulled into a false sense 
of security. 


What is next? The fairy tale starts with the 

first playful pig borrowing hay to make his house, 
then the next pig borrows sticks to make a stick 
house, and finally the last pig makes his house of 
bricks. Thematically we want to keep the contrast 
between the smart and clownish pigs. Let the 
smart one start on his house of bricks, but then 
we will follow the other two pigs as they continue 
their journey. 


We show the pig starting his brick house. Later when we come back to him, we 
show him putting on the finishing touches on the house. The audience assumes 
while we were watching the exploits of the two clownish pigs, the smart one was 


The narrative question that drives the Three 
Little Pigs story is not, will the pigs be able to 
build houses? The question the audience wants 
answered is, will the pigs survive the big bad wolf? 
Building houses is the means of surviving the wolf. 


A comedy version of the story could include 
mishaps in building houses of hay, sticks, and 


bricks, but for now we are going to play it straight. 


a 


The problem with the story is that the pigs each 
repeat the same actions. Visually we would be 
repeating ourselves with images we have already 
seen three times. After we have seen something 
happen once it is boring to see it again, unless 
something happens to make it different and thus 
interesting. 


Nh 


So it is time to move on and follow the two playful 
pigs. We want to compress time. You don't have 
to show everything. We want to only show those 
images that move the story along, the ones where 
something happens. 


at work building his house of bricks. We have let the audience do our work for us. 
You do not have to show everything—only what is interesting. 


The two pigs are further down the road clowning 
around. Their play is interrupted by a wolf howl. 


How are we going to show this? We could show a 
shadow fleeting through the background of the 
frame. But we are going to do it with an expression 
change. 


The ingredient that makes this work is cause and effect. The wolf howl is the 
cause, and the pigs' reactions are the effect. 


They stop and their expressions change from Now with the wolf near, they have to scramble to How do we show the pig building a house? Let'sjust make a patchwork of building parts of 


laughter to terror. Á change of expression shows make their houses. We will stick with the one with Remember we don't have to show everything. a house: picking up some hay, putting down some 
what a character is feeling and thinking. the house made of hay. hay, tying it in bundles, placing support pieces. 


Well, you get the idea. 
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So how do we show it is finished? Here is one idea, the pig is exhausted from building Finally, it is time for the wolf to show up. I thinkwe Ah, there is a sufficiently scary “big bad wolf.” 
his house, even too tired to go inside to sleep. This have to go back to casting. This wolf isn't scary. 
can be used to create more tension. Will he get 
inside in time? 


But wait, we can milk more suspense out of the Now our playful little pig is safely snuggled in his Before, this image meant that the pig was tired If we show the reaction of the pig as he senses the 
arrival of the wolf. What about setting the tone house of hay. But what if he isn’t? What if we reuse from finishing his house. Now it means thathehas presence of the wolf we build even more tension. 
with a moody shot of the full moon? the shot from before of him still sleeping outside? rested outside too long and is exposed to danger. 


The very same image now has a different meaning 
because the context is different. 
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The pig scrambles for the cover of his house of hay. 


s z Arzal 
The story tells us that the wolf threatens to huff 
and puff and blow the house down. We are not going 
to say it. We will show it. 


How can we intensify it even further? We have 
shown the action in a long shot showing the 
wolf and the house. What if we just focused on 
the action of the wolf? Let’s just frame what is 
important to the action. 
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Now there is a scary wolf. By keeping him in the The playful pig panicked. We are working with There is the wolf but it is kind of hard to see what 
shadows he is scarier. Just by tilting theimage we moving pictures so let's let the pig pace back and he is doing. Let's move the camera to get a better 
have raised the tension level. We feel off balance, forth not knowing what to do. The nervous motion view of him. 

something is amiss! enhances the tension. 


ee 
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What happened? lt looks like the house fell down What do we do next? Well, the story tells us that Exaggerate the puff. If you are going to blow down 
too easily. The big moment of the story was over the wolf will “huff and puff.” In our first version a house, it is going to have to be a really big puff! 
too fast. We need to linger on the details that we left out the “huff.” We didn’t anticipate the 
make up this moment. Let's break down the story action of the puff and so it appeared as if the wolf 
beats that we will need to show this action. First, did nothing. Anticipation to an action tells the 
we have to show the wolf eyeing the house of hay. audience that something is about to happen. Let’s 

do a big anticipation of the action by having the 

wolf take in air for a big puff. 


Our images now tell the story of the wolf huffing Here is our answer. The wolf did blow down the We always want to keep our theme in the 

and puffing. But did he blow down the house? house, and we delayed revealing what happened. background of our mind, so let's insert a close- 
This is an added benefit of framing the action When we cut to the result, it is funny! If these up shot of the wolf stepping on the musical 
closer—it raises another narrative question. We actions were shown all in one shot, it wouldn't have instrument. The wolf has destroyed the icon of the 
want to know the result of the puffing. been as funny. clownish attitude. That is what the image shows. 


Actions take place in stages. First is the Action. Aftermath. For the aftermath of the puffing action, we can 
anticipation, next the action happens, then show the pig being eaten. 

reactions happen, and finally there is the 

aftermath. Anticipation. 


We now have a choice to make. What happens to the first pig? According to 
our theme, if one is foolish, you could find yourself in the belly of a wolf. 


A á 
We may not want to show this gruesome detail. As We have left out the gruesome action andjust Or, we can leave it open-ended and up to the Do they think he was eaten or do they think he 
an alternative, we can show the aftermath ofthe show the aftermath, just as we did with the pig imagination of the audience to decide. escaped? These questions keep the audience 
pig being eaten. finishing his house. watching. What happened? What is going to 


happen? 


Wipe to black. So far, the wolf has destroyed the The wolf going to the second house is just a He sees the first pig. But wait he is running away This is better, to move the story along quicker, we 
house of hay and is traveling to the next house. traveling action and the serious pig is continuing from us. cut to the second pig holding the door open for the 
The serious pig is still constructing his house building. There is no drama in these two actions. first pig with the wolf right on his heels. 

of bricks. The second pig is finishing his house of The drama is wondering whether the second pig 


sticks and maybe, if he survived, the playful pig is completed his house in time to survive the wolf. So 
running seeking shelter. What do we want to show _let’s cut ahead to the second pig. He has finished 
next? his house and is on the lookout. 59 


We have already shown the wolf destroy one house, We just have to show the wolf blowing down the 

so this time we can show it quicker. house of sticks. We can stage it as we did before 
or use a variation. We might want to just vary the 
payoff. 


How can we show they have learned their lesson? Pleading for safety? Bite 
marks? This is exactly how we develop stories. We keep asking questions related 
to the story’s theme. So where are we in the story? Well, let’s see what questions 


N 


The wolf moves on. So the pigs arrive and the serious pig let's them 
in. They haven't learned that being wise and hard 
work can protect them from the wolf. How do we 
show this? 


The serious pig has done his job well and can relax We can see from their body language how each of 
reading the paper. The other two anxiously peer the pigs feel. 
out the window waitina the arrival of the wolf. 


It is time for the final arrival of the wolf. He begins 
to huff and puff. 
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You probably didn’t even notice that we never Once again we will cut ahead to the two pigs joining 
showed the second pig building his house. Yet we the serious pig, who is finishing his brick house. 
assume that is what happened. We saw one pig 

build a house, then another, and what is the third 

going to do? Repeating something three times 

builds a pattern. The wolf destroys the second 

house and goes onto the third. 


still remain unanswered? Will the wolf be able to blow down the house of bricks? 
Will the pigs learn their lesson? What will happen to the wolf? Once these ques- 
tions are answered, the story is done. 


\ 


They are humble pigs now. They plead for help; they Itis the little details that can make stories unique 
have learned their lesson. and special or even add comic touches. Here we 


see the serious pig putting a bandage on the bite 
marks on the playful pig. 


Zo 


The wolf huffs ... And puffs ... 


— 


a 
But he can’t blow down the house. So what does he do? What do you do whenyouare Actions lead to reactions. Causes create effects. This time, for comedy, we could have the wolf try 
frustrated? Of course, kick the door. And most of us know from experience that this to blow up the house. 


doesn’t work. 


(4 


Now the narrative question is will the wolf succeed Of course, it doesn't work. He ends up blowing 
in blowing up the three pigs? himself up! 


Or maybe he does blow up the house. ls this the The wolf has completed his task. He savors his success. But something is not right. 
end of the three little pigs? 
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The wolf does a double take. The smoke clears. 


There are many ways to tell any story and there are equally many ways to 
storyboard. What if we changed the setting and made it three little penguins. 
They build igloos to escape from a polar bear. What if we told the story from a 
different point of view? What if it was the wolf's point of view? What if he was 
framed? What if we changed the genre and made it a romantic comedy, Western, 


The house of bricks still stands. The pigs are safe. The ending completes the theme and answers all 
Their hard work is rewarded. We have shown that if the questions that were raised during the story. 
you build a strong house, the wolf won't get you. So, now we stop. 


sci-fi, or horror story? The possibilities are endless. This is the conclusion of our 
three little pigs story but it is just the beginning of the world of storyboarding. 


Let’s return to the palace of the sultan. Scheherazade has learned to draw 
boldly and begins telling her tale of Dumb Love. 


It is the two mountaintop towns of Dumb Love. 


Here is GOO, a self-centered but loveable monster searching for Goo points, gaining the attention of the girl. 
true love, but totally clueless. 


` 


As she looks he taps her on the other shoulder. She turns to look, as Goo moves in. She turns back right into Goo's kiss. 


I 


She smiles. (Credit: This wonderful gag idea was suggested to me Meanwhile ... 
by story artist Andrei Svislotski.) 


Sits Goo’s loyal best friend ... STICKSALOT, or “Sticks” for short. 


Another girl walks down the dark street. 


Sticks sees her. 


He takes!* 
*A take is an animation term designating a broad reaction usually 
to seeing something. The pose is usually held for a beat. 


She is mad about something, we can see it in her walk. Sticks tries again. 


Goo still doesn't notice. 


Hetries hard once more and ... The string breaks. 


Sticks watches helplessly. The two girls converge on Goo. 


Girl 3 nears. 


She is fuming. 


She can't believe her eyes. Girl 1 confronts Goo. GIRL 1: “Who is this?” 


He grins sheepishly. 


Fee 


Meanwhile Sticks slides down from his lamppost. 
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Like cobras, the girls are ready to strike. 


They slap Goo. One, two, three! 


GIRLS: “After him!“ Sticks gets tangled up in the alarm string. Goo trips, tangled in the string. 


They head to the edge of town. 


Sticks helps Goo up and they run for it. 


The rotted boards give way and ... 


Down an old stairway. 


In the icy river below. 


They fall. 


Scheherazade smiles. 
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Dunazade winks, their plan is working. The sultan is totally 


The girls watch for any trace of life. SULTAN: “So what happened 
to Goo and Sticks?” 


Directing the Story 


So far, Scheherazade’s secret storytelling plot is working. Not having a voice 
has not stopped what she has to say. 


Breaking Down the Script: What Are Story Beats? 
Script Page 


Movies usually start with a written story called a script. The character dialogue 


and all of the action is described as if it is happening right now. The script only 
describes what we will see and hear. 


Let’s look at a sample script page from our story (Table 3.1). This page describes 
how Goo tries to trick the girl into kissing him. Each story beat is represented by 
one or more storyboard drawings. The script is composed of scene headings, 
indicating the place and time, action descriptions, and character dialogue. Notice 
there are no instructions for the camera, just a clean simple description of action 


Table 3.1 


Script Format Information 


NT.: SULTAN’S PALACE—EVENING Setting is listed with time of day in capitals. 


A hand draws a picture of a mountaintop 
own. Scheherazade holds up the picture. 
SULTAN (VO): 
“It's a mountaintop town.” 
EXT.: MOUNTAINTOP TOWN—NIGHT 
EXT.: ALLEYWAY—NIGHT 
GOO, a self-centered but loveable monster, 
sits with a GIRL on a bench. Goo points 
out a star. 
GOO 
“Look, a shooting star.” 
The girl looks up. 
GIRL 
“Where?” 
Goo uses his other arm to reach behind 
and tap her on the shoulder. 


Description describes the action in lowercase. 


Character indented, all capitals. 
Dialogue indented in a text block. 


The first time a character is introduced, the 
name is all capitals. 


Beat—Goo points. 


Beat—Girl looks. 


GIRL 
“Huh?” Beat—Goo taps her. 
The girl turns to look to see who is touching Beat—She turns to look. 
her. 
Goo leans in with lips puckered. Beat—Goo puckers his lips. 
The girl turns back right into Goo's kiss. Beat—Girl turns into Goo's kiss, surprised. 
She is surprised. 
GIRL 
“Mmmm.” Beat—She likes it. 


She closes her eyes and kisses Goo back. 


INT., interior; EXT., exterior; VO, voiceover. 


in the present tense as if it is happening right now. That is all we can take pictures 
of—something that happens in front of the camera. 


A scene is a small unit of conflict in the story. It involves the main character try- 
ing for his or her goal, encountering the action of the opponent or other obstacles. 
This leads to conflicts of emotions that lead the main character to make decisions 
and finally take action. The action continues leading into the next scene. 


A story beat is an idea or little action; it is the smallest unit that tells the film’s 
story. It is the flow of these ideas that produce the questions and answer them. 
When a new idea is introduced, we have a new story beat. Each separate action 
toward the goal is a new beat. The story beats also create a sense of punctuation 
for sequences of actions. They allow us to follow the steps of the story by break- 
ing the story down into chunks of actions. 


Gap between what 
was expefted and 
the actual result. 


Action of hero 
meets resistance 


Action taken toward goal. 


counteractions 


Storybeats. 


How to Storyboard a Scene 


When you first read a script you want to break it down into main story beats. 
You want to look for the main narrative questions and search for the underlying 
theme. Everything hangs on the theme. You want to discover how each piece illu- 
minates the theme of the story. How does each story event move the story for- 
ward? When you work on each scene you will break it down into detailed story 
beats. As a working process, I like to thumbnail very quick, little drawings right 
on the edge of the script pages. 


In live action, the next step is to create a shot list. This is a list of shots of how 
you visualize the movie in your head. It is useful to ensure that when you story- 
board a sequence you hit the important story beats. 


Storyboarding is not just a translation of the script into a series of visual images. 
It is more like a new rewrite of the story now using the flow of images to show 
instead of words that tell. Movies use images, words, sounds, and music to show/ 
tell their stories. A picture is worth 1001 words. Choose which ones your image 
says. Dialogue should be like icing on the cake: It is not necessary, but it makes 
the whole cake taste better. 


Storyboarding is nothing less than the first pass at directing a film. 
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Staging the Action 


Originally taken from the theater, staging refers to the physical act of placing 
the characters in different places on the stage to best present the story events. 
In film, this physical arrangement of the actors in relation to the camera is also 
known as blocking. Over time, staging has come to mean the overall method of 
presenting a performance. Staging is also used in film to set up each shot’s com- 
position, or what the viewer will see onscreen. 


Staging should be a process of exploration by trying out different arrange- 
ments to find the best possible presentation. Best, in this case, means the clear- 
est and most dramatic. 


One of the first drawings you should ever do in planning a film is a diagram 
of the action—kind of like those drawings you see planning out a football play. 
This blocking diagram is used to establish the screen geography and the plan 
for movement showing where everybody is going to move to and when. It also 
shows where you are going to position and move the camera. These blocking 
diagrams also help stage the action in z camera axis, also known as depth. 


GOO and girl A 


This is an example of a blocking diagram showing the screen geography for the sequence of Goo's 
date. Each character is labeled with an arrow when he or she moves. This is not necessary for every 
scene, only ones that have complex character or camera movement. 


When you start storyboarding, complete your first pass quickly using thumb- 
nail sketches. Thumbnails are postage stamp-size sketches that allow variations 
that can be done quickly. 


Often you can't change the script but subtext is free reign. Subtext is the subtle 
ideas that bring a story to life beyond what is actually written in the script. How do 
you make decisions as to how scenes can be presented? Is it related to the theme? 
What is the purpose of the scene? What and where in the context of the movie 
are the narrative questions and answers? These give you the answers. While still 
in the thumbnail stage, see what would happen if you moved the pieces around? 


For example, what if you kept a narrative question still unanswered while you did 
this? Would that help raise the story tension? 


Critique: Scheherazade’s Storytelling 


Scheherazade has a secret storytelling plot to quickly grab the sultan’s interest. 
She does this with a trick: With great enthusiasm, she tells her sister a story. She 
pretends not to even care if the sultan is paying attention. Gradually the sultan 
gets hooked without ever knowing what hit him. 


What is Scheherazade’s story about? It is about the character, Goo, who is 
looking for love in all the wrong places. Goo doesn't really care about others and 
this gets him in trouble. Sound like someone we know? Yes, she has modeled her 
character after the sultan himself. The sultan is going along for the ride watching 
a character who is very much like himself. He is also watching the transforma- 
tion of that character. If Scheherazade can succeed, the sultan himself will trans- 
form as well. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


e Draw BOLD! Make your images easy to see as a billboard. 

e Number your drawings. 

e Pitch clearly and passionately. 

e Storyboards are always a work in process. Start out rough and don't be 
afraid to throw away drawings. Keep at it until you find the image that best 
tells the story. 

e Avoid relying on “talking head” shots. Tell the story visually. Invent visual 
devices. 

e Watch the Wallace and Gromit shorts: A Close Shave and The Wrong 
Trousers as an example of great visual storytelling. 

e Watch old silent movies to see how they tell stories without words. 
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